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TOUGH WEEK FOR 
SCHOOLBOYS 

Commando training in Singapore 


^ourage, physical toughness, and initiative were the qualities 
required by nearly a hundred boys at the Services school 
in Singapore at an end-of-term camp. 

The camp lasted a week and was run on Outward Bound 
lines for boys between the ages of 12 and 16. At the end of 
the time, when certificates and prizes were awarded, the tanned 
faces of the boys were bright with achievement and pride. 


Restoring Justice v 

The gilded figure of Justice with sword and scales over the 
Old Bailey, prominent on the City of London skyline, 
needs cleaning every now and then. Here we see workmen 
removing grime from the statue. 


The camp site was on a headland 
with a steep slope leading down 
to a fringe of sand. The boys had 
come to do battle with the toughest 
of obstacles spread over the head¬ 
land, the cliff-face, and the beach. 
But the camp was not just a matter 
of brawn and muscle. The object 
was to teach the virtues of living 
in a community, with the emphasis 
on team-work. 

A daily time-table was drawn up 
to keep the youngsters occupied 


from the minute they got out of 
bed until lights out. From the 
first romp to the sea in the cool 
of the morning to the last weary 
wash before bedtime, there was no 
respite, and the boys loved every 
minute of it. 

Young subalterns were the team 
leaders and so well did they work 
that by the end of the week the 
inter-team rivalry had reached the 
perfect balance of keen and 
friendly competition. 

The. confidence course was the 
great thing. It consisted of a series 
of obstacles, each one a little more 
difficult than the last, and suffi- 


Almost there! 


ciently trying to set a problem of 
strength and courage for the be¬ 
ginners, yet quite possible after 
some practice. Of course the boys 
were a bit apprehensive when they 
saw what they were expected to do 
—climb steep cliffs and surmount 
the most formidable - looking 
obstacles. To a five-foot boy of 
13 they must have seemed all the 
more alarming. 

However, each day the team 
leaders and qualified Army in¬ 
structors put the boys 
over the obstacles, 
stage by stage, show¬ 
ing them the right 
way to tackle the job 
so that on the big 
day, when the teams 
competed for the best 
time round the course, 
no one fell out. It 
was gruelling and 
tough, but the 
stronger helped the 
weaker, and every 
boy was full of grim 
determination. 

Apart from the 
confidence course, the boys learned 
certain other aspects of Com¬ 
mando work. They took out 
assault boats, for instance, and 
they had a bivouac camp. These, 
together with sports and other 
camp activities, made it a very 
busy and happy week. 

Religious instruction, too, played 
a big part in the successful welding 
together of all the varied activities, 
and the boys certainly learned to 
carry responsibility, to overcome 
fear, and, above all, to work as a 
team. 


DIAMONDS FOR THE 
PRINCESS 

When Princess Margaret visits 
the Williamson Diamond Mine 
during her tour of Tanganyika, 
she will be presented with a 
beautiful brooch containing about 
250 diamonds. All the stones came 
from the mine, but were sent to 
London to be made up into a 
flower design selected by the 
Princess. 

It was this same mine which 
recently reported the finding of a 
diamond of 240 carats, the largest 
so far discovered in Tanganyika 
and one of the largest found for 
many years. 


WEEKEND SPREE 
FOR BABOONS 

Forty baboons recently escaped 
from the Nairobi National Park 
in Kenya and spent a whole week¬ 
end stealing food from gardens 
before they were recaptured. 

Naturally, the owners of the 
gardens were angry at the,dam¬ 
age, but the Director of the Kenya 
National Parks says the baboons 
are not to blame. 

The trouble, he says, began 
when visitors to the park dis¬ 
obeyed a park rule and started 
feeding the baboons on bananas 
and carrots. 

Now the baboons have acquired 
such a taste for these delicacies 
that they disdain their own 
natural foods. 

“If people visiting the National 
Park behaved as well as the 
animals,” he added, “this monkey 
business would never have arisen.” 


THE SEARCH FOR A 
MISSING MILLION 

Six months ago’ a New York 
bank discovered a million-dollar 
note was missing. A search 
through the vaults and desks has 
been made, but without success, 
and now the bank has decided to 
let the matter drop. 

The U.S. Treasury will put 
things right with the owners, a 
small bank which had deposited 
it with the New York bank for 
safe keeping. And, of course, the 
note can never be cashed, for any¬ 
one presenting it would be immedi¬ 
ately liable to suspicion. 


BIRD WITH A FALSE 
BEAK 

A zoo near Miami in the U.S. 
has stork with a “false beak.” 

The bird broke off half its lower 
bill and was unable to eat, so a 
keeper set to work to make an 
imitation bill from aluminium. 

Fitting it to the patient was a 
more difficult job, but after an 
hour's patient work he and his 
assistants managed to screw it in 
position without harming the bird. 

Within two days the bird was 
using its false beak, and since then 
has even learned how to catch fish 
with it. 


Crossing a pole slippery with mud is no easy job 
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Putting his back into it 

The badges which have been stitched on the back of 
Arthur Horsfall’s jersey, show that his cycling has taken 
him all over Britain and the Continent. Arthur lives at 
Blackpool, and rides over 7500 miles a year. 


ANIMAL ORPHANS OF THE WILD 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 6, I9S6 

News from Everywhere 


A party of animal orphans will 
soon be leaving Northern Rhodesia 
to start a new life in Britain. They 
are the waifs and strays of the 
territory’s wild life who have been 
given sanctuary in the home of a 
game' ranger, Mr. Gerry Taylor. 

As the animals have never 
fended for themselves, it would be 
cruel to turn them loose, so they 
are being sent to an English zoo— 
in this case probably arChester. 

One of them is a leopard, 
Sammy, who was found starving 
and deserted. Now a bouncing 
76 lb. and nearly a year old, he 
enjoys a daily shower under the 
garden tap, which he can himself 
turn on. But Sammy’s claws and 
fangs are now too long for anyone 
but Mr. Taylor to play with him. 

DUIKER IN A PLASTER CAST 

Another baby leopard, tenderly 
disentangled from a cruel jaw trap, 
is making a good recovery from its 
injuries. So is a duiker (small kind 
of antelope), rescued after its 
haunch had been injured. A 
plaster cast soon put the little 
creature on its feet again. 

There is also a zebra foal which 
joined the Taylors when a bush 
fire cut it off from the herd. 

Wilberforce the warthog, in¬ 
credibly ugly but quite lovable, is 
now as plump as any little farm 
pig. He wallows in his food, and 
hurls every ounce of his three 
pounds at any target that takes 
his fancy. It was not so long ago 
that Wilberforce was picked up 
wandering alone in the bush on his 
rickety legs—lost, miserable and 
sick, and starving. 

!• The feeding and care of these 
: and other animal orphans occupies 
the entire Taylor family, from two- 


year-old lonathan, upwards. Even 
visitors are pressed into helping. 
But the orphans are growing up 
and a new home must be found 
for them. 

The Taylor children will be losing 
old friends, yet the parting will 
surely be softened by the know¬ 
ledge that their father is bound 
to find a bushbuck, or guinea-fowl, 
or even a crocodile, orphaned and 
too young to look after itself. 
Thus will the Taylors soon get 
another private zoo together. 


Horse-lover 



The Girl Horse Rangers of Shep- 
perton, Middlesex, are known to 
horse lovers all over the country. 
Now one of their leading members. 
Daphne Ealson, has gone to the 
U.S. to join her husband and 
hopes to start a similar organis¬ 
ation out there. Here she is 
seen with one of the Rangers’ 
horses, Grey Lady. 


New African 
State 

Where is Ghana? The answer 
is that it is a country extending 
over 91,843 square miles and with 
a population of more than 
4,100,000. But you will not find it 
on the map—yet. It is the West 
African land we have known as 
the Gold Coast, and which is to 
become an independent State 
within the Commonwealth on 
March 6 next year. 

The name Ghana comes from 
an African empire which is 
believed to have flourished here 
in days gone by. The Portuguese, 
who were among the first sailors 
to visit this coast in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, called it Guine. But that 
word is thought to have meant a 
trading town—though it may have 
been derived from Ghana. From 
Guine comes our word guinea, the 
first guineas being coined from 
gold brought from this part of 
West Africa. 

Traders of several Euro¬ 
pean nations—Portuguese, English, 
Dutch, French, Germans, and 
Swedes—established themselves on 
this hot damp coast in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The English 
and Dutch quarrelled and this led 
to the war between England and 
Holland, ended by the Treaty of 
Breda in 1667, when the Dutch 
were confirmed in their posses¬ 
sions. But British influence rose 
again, and in 1874 the Gold Coast 
became a Crown Colony. In 1954 
a new constitution was granted, 
and on March 6 next year Ghana 
will become a sovereign, inde¬ 
pendent State, with its own flag. 


LIGHTS THAT SWITCH 
THEMSELVES ON 

Electronic light-switches have 
been in use for- some time for 
automatic street lighting, but a 
new type is on view at the Fuel 
Efficiency Exhibition at Olympia. 
Mounted on an outside wall, it 
automatically switches on the 
lights inside, as darkness falls, and 
off when daylight returns. 

This can be a great saving in 
buildings where night work is 
carried' on. 

The switches are adjusted to a 
certain intensity of light so that 
they keep the electricity burning 
until the daylight grows bright 
enough. They are used, for 
example, in the' new B.O.A.C. 
hangars at London Airport. 


YOUNG GARDENERS 
OF LONDON 

London schoolboy gardeners 
beat the girls this year in one of 
the competitions organised by the 
London Flower Lovers’ League, of 
which the Queen Mother is 
Patron. The boys of Avenue 
Secondary School at Southwark 
won the Queen Elizabeth Cup for 
the best school garden. Second 
were the girls of Coborn School at 
Poplar, who were awarded the 
Worshipful Company of Gar¬ 
deners’ Challenge Cup. 

Over 700 schools belong to the 
League and 150 entered for the 
Garden and Flower Box competi¬ 
tions, the Flower Box cup being 
won by Southwold Infants’ School 
at Hackney. 


CLOCKS BACK 

British Summer Time ends on 
October 7. Remember to put 
your clocks and watches back one 
hour before going to bed on 
Saturday night. 

A bass of 13 lb. 4 ounces has 
been caught by. two anglers at 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. They had 
great difficulty in securing their 
catch and a local boatman had to 
row out and tow their craft in. 

Statues of three 18th-century 
engineering poineers—lames Watt, 
Matthew Boulton, and William 
Murdock—have been unveiled in 
Birmingham. 


His first “open” 



Christopher Edwards, 15, of the 
Staines Sailing Club, has had 
many successes in dinghy sailing, 
and in a recent Club regatta won 
his first “ open ” event. 


Europe’s largest electronic 
“brain” has recently been com¬ 
pleted in the Munich Institute of 
Technology. It can solve a simple 
multiplication problem in one 300- 
millionth part of a second. 

A 14-year-old boy, Alan 
McCartney, was the only com¬ 
petitor to gain full marks in - an 
R.A.F. identification contest at 
Cosford, Staffordshire. 

A SONG IN THEIR HEARTS 

A dozen Bristol school friends 
have formed themselves into the 
Eastonians Girls’ choir to sing 
specially in hospitals. 

The powerful beacon on the 
Empire State Building in New 
York is to be turned off' until 
November 1 as so many birds, 
attracted by the light, are flying 
into the tower. 

80-MILE FENCE 

An 80-mile fence is being built 
in Southern Rhodesia to prevent 
cattle straying into the tsetse-fly 
area. 

The site of a Roman fort of the 
first century has been discovered 
at Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

Some 386 million books were 
borrowed from our public libraries 
last year. 

A hotel with 2700 rooms—more 
than any in Europe—is planned 
for Moscow. 


{ 


PARE NT S 



It’s up to You! 

Your help and our 
famous HOME TUTOR 
may win for your child a 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 

Practising teachers and psychologists have helped us prepare the 
perfect parent-child course. It transforms gruelling study into 
an enjoyable hobby. Our standard course (9-11 years)—the 
original, authoritative and by far the cheapest —costs only £3.3.0. 
Also courses for 5-1 i years. Write for folder now. 

Coach them to" confidence yourself, with 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. C.N.) 80 Wimpole St., London, W.l. 

The Scholarship course with a MONEY-REFUND GUARANTEE 


Me WfAt any/e 

mis term with a super 




GEOMETRY SET * 


HOW CONTAINING NICKEL 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS 




Still available with plastic ^ 
instruments, price 25/- 


Complete with compasses, dividers, mapping pen, 
school penholder, drawing pencils, spare nibs in 
tube, and eraser. Lower compartment contains 
two Rolinx set squares, 6" rule and bevelled 
edge protractor. (As illustrated) 

ALSO 

THE ROLINX JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 

Ideal for children just starting school. 
Complete with contents . .. . 10/6 

FROM STATIONERS, TOY SHOPS & STORES 


Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LIMITED, ‘Pedigree’ Pen . Works. 
Bearwood Road, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old St„ London E.C.l. 
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Family portraits 

All the'Airedale family seen here at the Oakleigh Kennels, 
Binfield, Berkshire, are having their portraits painted. The 
artist is Inger Davidson, an 18-year-old student of Woking. 


BIRTHDAY FOR TOKYO 

Tokyo has a birthday this 
month— its 500th—and there will 
be great festivities to mark the 
occasion; concerts and dances, 
parades and displays, and lights 
by the million to turn the city 
into a glittering playground by 
night. 

Children will have time off from 
school, a hundred mayors from 
all over the world will be enter¬ 
tained, and special stamps will be 
>ssued. 

Twice in its history has Tokyo, 
or Eastern Capital, been destroyed. 
First by fire in 1868, just after 
the emperor had proclaimed that 
it should be the chief town of 
Japan. Then in 1923 it was 
devastated by a great earthquake, 
which also destroyed the port of 
Yokohama. 

Today, Tokyo has a population 
of about seven million, which 
makes it the third largest city in 
the world. 


HOBBY LEADS TO 
CAREER 

Ian Harvey, of Bristol, has 
reached the climax of a boyhood 
interest in aeroplanes by winning 
one of the R.A.F. Flying Cadet¬ 
ships at Cambridge University. Ian 
began building and flying model 
aircraft when he was eleven. At 
15 he joined the Air Training 
Corps, became a cadet sergeant, 
and qualified for the A, B, and C 
gliding certificates. He also gained 
one of the R.A.F. Flying Scholar¬ 
ships, and when he was a little over 
17 qualified for a private pilot’s 
licence. 

When he finishes his university 
training Ian will become a per¬ 
manent officer in the R.A.F. 
Technical Branch. 


HOMEWORK AT 
SCHOOL 

Birmingham children who have 
trouble doing their homework 
while the television set is switched 
on can make use of special rooms 
set aside for them in schools this 
term. 

These rooms are open on Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, mainly from 7 p.m. to 
9 p.m. 

The offer is open only to 
children above the age of 14 years 
and seven months. 


Matchstick model 



Over 5000 matchsticks went into 
this model of Big Ben’s tower 
made for a recent handicrafts 
exhibition in London. 


MOYABLE CONTROL 
TOWER 

An airport control tower that 
can be transported by helicopter 
or plane has been built in the 
United States. 

The tower has full heating and 
air-conditioning equipment and is 
complete with radio, meteoro¬ 
logical instruments, airfield light¬ 
ing gear, and field telephones. 

It will be invaluable for tem¬ 
porary airfields such as those used 
by mineral survey parties, and also 
in underdeveloped parts where 
grass airfields are likely to be put 
out of action by heavy rainfalls or 
flooded rivers. When this hap¬ 
pens the tower can be quickly dis¬ 
mantled and flown to another 
airstrip. 


BACK TO TDE OLD VIC 

The foundation stone of Lon¬ 
don’s famous Old Vic theatre, 
damaged by a bomb during the 
Second World War, has been 
restored by members of the Vic- 
Wells Association. 

This stone is of historic interest 
because it originally came from the 
13th-century Palace of Savoy, once 
the home of John of Gaunt. It 
was laid as the foundation stone of 
the Old Vic—then the Coburg 
Theatre—on September 14, 1816. 
Now, 140 years later, it has been 
unveiled again. 


QUICK-TURNING TUG 

The first of four tugs designed 
specially for work in the narrow 
waterway of the Manchester Ship 
Canal has arrived from the ship¬ 
yards of the little Devon town of 
Appledore. 

The Sabre, as she is called, can 
turn in her own length, owing to 
the special design of the hull and 
with the aid of twin rudders, and 
a new type of propeller. 

So that the captain can have a 
clear all-round view, uninterrupted 
by a funnel, the exhaust from her 
twin engines is led up through two 
of the tripod legs of the mast. 


THE MESSAGE COMES 
HOME 

A New Zealand schoolgirl 
named Jean Reynolds picked up 
a stoppered bottle which had been 
washed ashore on a beach a few 
miles from Waipu. near Auck¬ 
land. In it was a note actually 
addressed to a lady in Waipu, and 
Jean duly delivered it. 

It had been written by her 
soldier son who had dropped it 
overboard from a troopship 800 
miles from the spot where it was 
found—and 13 years earlier, 
during the war. 

The note is now treasured by 
his mother, for her son never 
returned. 


MACE FOR NIGERIA 

The knives of four chieftains are 
incorporated in a mace which has 
just been made in’ this country for 
the House of Assembly of the 
Western Region of Nigeria. The 
design includes the symbols of the 
three religions of Western Nigeria 
—the Cross of Christianity, the 
Crescent of Islam, and the chain 
representing original tribal religion. 



Flower bird 


A competitor puts the final 
touches to a cockerel made of 
dahlia petals for the National 
Dahlia Society’s show held re¬ 
cently in London. 


NEW CATHEDRAL FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand is to have a new 
cathedral—at Napier on North 
Island—and it is hoped that the 
first part will be finished in about 
two years’ time. 


REWARDS FOR DRESSING 
THE DOLLS 

Many thousands of girls in the 
United States are busy putting the 
finishing touches to the dolls they 
are dressing as part of an interest¬ 
ing competition. The lucky girl 
who sends in the best-dressed 
doll wins a free 16-day trip to 
Europe as her reward. 

But every single competitor, 
whether she wins a trip to Europe 
or not, will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that her doll is going 
to give pleasure to’ another girl in 
a far-off land. 

For the chief aim of the com¬ 
petition, which is sponsored by the 
Save-the-Chiidren Fund, is to 
collect dolls for distribution to 
children in countries overseas. 

Last year over 50,000 dolls 
were entered and were sent to 
girls in other lands. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of 
the famous President of the United 
States, will help to select the best- 
dressed doll. 



OCTOBER 


Spot the Fivi 

AND COMPLETE THE SIXTH ONE 



Can you spot which objects go with which in the 
picture? The knife, for example, obviously pairs up 
with the fork, and so on. Make a list on a piece of 
paper pairing up the other objects. By the way, you 
will find there is one object left over, so draw what 
you think its partner looks like on the same piece of 
paper. Add your name," age and address and send 
your entry in a sealed envelope (postage 2^d.) to¬ 
gether with any Cadbury label, to “Pairs”, Cadburys, 
Dept. 23, Bournville, Birmingham, to arrive not 
later than October 31st. Senders of what in the 
judges’ opinion are the fifty best entries will each 
receive a prize of a whole year's supply of Cadbury . 
Chocolate. This competition is open only to children 
under 16 living in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 
A list of prize-winners may be had from Cadburys 
after November 7th. 


WATCH OUT for next month's Cadbury^ Corner. 


A FREE GAME FOR THREE I 
STAMPS! Are you sav- f 
ing the stamps which j 
appear in Cadbury J 
Corner every month? j 
If you have the set, j 
Cadburys will send I 
you a free game of I 
Skiddaboard or Cad -1 
burySnaporPack-It. J 
Stick the set on a I 
postcard, print your [ 
name, address and I 
first and second I 
choice of game on j 
the card and send j 
it (postage 2d.) to J 
“Free Games”, j 
Cadburys, Dept. 

23, Bournville, J 
Birmingham. 


There will be more big Chocolate 
Prizes to be won. 



Sent for 

/6 


WEGWAI 

TENT 



WRIST WATCHES 

REAL GOLD PLATED 

FRONTANO BACK 

HO DEPOSIT 


Cash Price 21/-. Post, etc 2 6 


OF SUPERB "TOM-TOM” COTTON 
PROOFED FABRIC NOT MADE OF NYLON. 
Size 4'3" X 4'3", height 5'6". Built with 
collapsible poles you may dismantle swiftly 
and transport elsewhere. No centre pole. 
Erect anywhere. A real weatherproofed tent. 
Holds 4/5 children. A THRILLING GIFT 
FOR ALL AGES. Send 2/6 DEP., then 4 
mthly. payts. of 5/9. Cash 21/-. Post 2/6. 
Wa terproof ground-sheet 10/6 if required 


LADIES OR GENTS 
CASH PRICE 59/6 
The famous ‘AIRCRAFT' 
shock resisting wrist . 
watch. Fitted with an 1 
accurately tested pin-lever 
movement. Written guar. 

The cases are REAL GOLD 
PLATED all over and the dials are silvered with 
gilt raised figures and hands. Send 2/6 for pack, 
and reg., balance by 18 fortnightly payts. 3/8.' 
CASH PRICE, on strap, 59/6 or LADIES' 
MODEL 10/- extra. Matching bracelet 12/6 
extra. Luminous 6/6 extra. LISTS. TERMS. 



ITIEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CN / 88) 196/2C0 Coldharbour Lane. Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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RADIO AND TV 


PORTRAIT 


OF 




JJow would you like six weekly 
hunting trips to Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, and Bali, capturing 
monkeys and snakes, and finishing 
up with film shots of the fabulous 
Komodo dragon? That is the treat 
David Attenborough offers in his 
new weekly Zoo Quest series, 
starting on BBC television on 
Friday. 


David Attenborough introduces his son Robert 
to a coati-mundi 


If this excursion ' turns out as 
successful as the last I foresee 
a record number of viewers. 
Leonard Miall, Chief of TV 
Talks, told me the other day that 
Zoo Quest has an audience of 
about eight million, a figure sur¬ 
passed only by the 1953 Cup Final 
and the Coronation. 

On this latest quest, David 
Attenborough and 
film cameraman 
Charles Lagus 
travelled 3000 miles 
in four months and 
took 18,000 feet of 
film. Among their 
living trophies are a 
12-week-old Malayan 
bear, monkeys, orang¬ 
utangs, snakes, and 
lizards. One of these 
lizards is a gecko, 
which makes odd 
noises. Viewers will 
also see close-ups of 
the Komodo dragon, 
which was the chief 
objective of the 
expedition. In Borneo 
the travellers lodged 
with head-hunters. 


New adventure for H. L. 

^wo months ago I passed onto 
you Humphrey Lestocq’s pro¬ 
mise to appear in his own serial in 
BBC Children’s T V. Potts in 
Parovia starts on Saturday, when 
we meet H. L. as an heroic but 
rather unlucky adventurer. An ex- 
R.A.F. Flight Lieutenant in real 
life, he has the same role in the 
story, getting involved during the 
Victory Parade with President 
Quiva of the State of Parovia. 
Quiva wants Potts’s help against 
President Mendavp of the - rival 
State of Sanderra. 

Right from Episode One poor 
Potts is up against a secret society 
and is nearly nobbled by two so- 
called detectives beside the Thames 
in London. 

Raymond Rollet plays President 
Quiva and Andreas Melachrinos 
his rival. Potts in Parovia las 
been written by Ingram d’Abbes 
and Desmond O’Donovan, who 
also produces. 


Science careers 

\ re you thinking about a career? 

If so, you will be interested 
in the new series which Jeanne 
Heal is to start on B B C Tele¬ 
vision next Monday evening at 7.30 
called Look Ahead, specially for 
boys and girls between the ages of 
16 and 18. I hear that the early 
programmes will deal mainly with 
jobs having a scientific angle. 

Mysterious mission 

(Quarter Pilot, by Gilbert 
Dalton, had a big following in 
BBC Children’s Hour last winter. 
On Saturday Captain Mike Dudley 
makes his return, operating a new 
air line from an aerodrome in the 
Cotswolds. The first mission is a 
flight to the Middle East with two 
mysterious boxes—one containing 
a piano—which appear to interest 
two suspicious characters. Soon 
Captain Mike finds himself in a 
tricky situation. The Captain is 
played by Ronald Baddiley. 



He can always get there 
Wherever there is a chance of a good story. Jack Judges, a 
Toronto newsreel photographer, is always able to get there 
in his amphibious aeroplane. 


DRAGON 


Whack-O Headmaster 

(^omedtan Jimmy Edwards really 

is a Cambridge graduate, so it 
will come more or less naturally to 
him to play Professor James 
Edwards, M.A., Headmaster of 
Chiselbury School for the sons of 
gentlefolk. He has this role in 
Whack-O!, his first BBC Tele¬ 
vision series starting a run of six 
fortnightly episodes on Thursday. 
In Episode One the Professor in¬ 
troduces us to the Masters’ Com¬ 
mon Room. 

Any resemblance to Take It 
From Here could be due to the 
fact that the script is by the same 
team, Frank Muir and Denis 
Norden. 

Mr Grove’s nephew 

out for a new boy among 
the Groves this Wednesday, 
when this popular family reap¬ 
pears on B B C Television. He is 
Sam Jephcott, playing 10-year-old 
Rodney, a nephew of Mr. Groves, 
who arrives from Australia to live 
with the family while his parents 
are away travelling on business. 



Sara Jephcott 


Producer John Warrington tells 
me he chose Sam at audition 
because he seemed to be “a real 
boy with a sense of fun.” It did 
not spoil his chances, apparently, 
turning up with his arm in a sling 
after breaking his wrist. 

Sam, who is 12, has freckles. 
“That is another point in his 
favour,” says John Warrington. 

Edward Evans and Ruth Dun¬ 
ning will be back, of course, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Grove. And with them 
will be Nancy Roberts as Gran, 
and the other members of the 
family. 

Across the Atlantic 

JJnlike the normal radio links, 
the new transatlantic tele¬ 
phone cable is not affected by 
changing atmospheric conditions 
and is ideal for broadcasts across 
the Atlantic. 

The cable is, however, unsuitable 
for TV. “It could not take the 
necessary high frequencies,’! a 
BBC engineer tells me. “Picture 
quality would be very poor.” 

Even so, the new cable’s success 
as a telephone link points the way 
to the installation of others which 
could carry TV. From Eurovision 
to Americavision! 

Ernest Thomson 
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German radio telescope 

The “mirror” of West Germany’s first radio telescope was 
put in place recently at Munstereifel, in the hills 30 miles 
south of Cologne. The “ mirror,” over 25 yards across, is 
really an aerial used to pick up faint radio waves from stars. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


King for Isle of Man 

OCTOBER 3, 1405. WEST¬ 
MINSTER—His Majesty King 


Henry IV has given the Isle of 
Man to Sir John Stanley, who can 
now take the title of “King of 
Man.” 

The isle was the property of the 
Earl of Northumberland, one of 
the leaders of the recent revolt 
against' the King, and is given to 
its new owner in thankfulness for 
his valuable help in suppressing 
that revolt. 

The gift includes the castle, all 
the isles adjoining Man, and the 


patronage of the Bishopric of 
Man, on payment to the King of 
two falcons. 

Sir John Stanley has rendered 
notable military service to the 
King. He was largely responsible 
for subduing Ireland to the 
Crown. 

(In 1407 the King made the 
island over to Sir John and his 
heirs in perpetuity. Sir John later 
became Earl of Derby and in 1765 
a descendant sold his title “King 
of Man ” to the Government for 
£70,000.) 


Great airship crashes 


OCTOBER 5, 1930. BEAUVAIS 
—The R101, Britain’s £562,000 
airship, crashed at Allonne, four 
miles south of Beauvais, last night 
on its maiden flight and lies now 
a tangled mass of twisted girders 
over the fields. 

Only eight of its total comple¬ 
ment of 54 crew and passengers 
have survived. Among the dead 
is Lord Thomson, Britain’s Air 
Minister. , 

At 1.50 a.m. this morning the 
Air Ministry in London received 
the message from R101: “At the 
moment the passengers, after an 
excellent meal and after enjoying 
a number of cigars, are getting 
ready for bed.” 


Fifteen minutes later the folk 
of Beauvais were roused from 
their beds by the roar of the 
engines just over the rooftops of 
the town. The great airship was 
obviously in difficulties, lurching 
badly and her steering out of 
control. 

She drifted out of sight south 
of the town. Then the sky was lit 
by a sheet of flame as the great 
ship struck a hillside. 

Firemen from Allonne rushed to 
the scene, but their hoses could 
do nothing against the inferno of 
flames. 

A Union Jack, untouched by the 
fire, is still flying on the stern this 
morning. 


Baby Princess “ married ” 


OCTOBER 6, 1518. GREEN¬ 
WICH—The two-year-old Princess 
Mary, daughter of King Henry 
VIII, was married here yesterday 
by proxy to the eight-month-old 
Dauphin of France, son of King 
Francis. 

The Princess was dressed in a 
cloth of gold. Her cap of black 
velvet blazed with jewels. The 
“ bridegroom ” was represented by 
the French nobleman Admiral 
Bonnivet. 


The whole hall was decorated 
with huge vases of silver and gold. 

Under the Treaty England 
returns to France the French town 
of Toumay, captured by King 
Henry in 1513 and the marriage 
ceremony proper is to take place 
when the Dauphin reaches the age 
of 14. 

(The final marriage never did 
take place. Mary did not marry 
until she became Queen, and her 
bridegroom was Philip of Spain.) 
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IN SUNNY TANGANYIKA 

On the Royal Route 


I 

First steps in pottery 



The fine new Community Centre at Dar-es-Salaam 


Snow-capped Kilimanjaro, Africa’s highest mountain (19,340 feet) 



The modern hospital at Tanga, second port of the Territory 


Masai warrior 


Continuing her tour of East Africa, Princess Margaret is due to arrive at Dar-es- 
„ /-do* aam 0tl ® c *°^ er 8 f°r her ten days’ stay in Tanganyika, a vast territory of 
362,688 square miles with a population of about eight million. On October 12 she 
wi visit Mbeya, headquarters of the Southern Highlands Province. Next day she 
will fly to Tabora, and while there will see the house where David Livingstone 
stayed after his meeting with Stanley. From there she will go to Mwanza, on Lake 


Masai mother The Williamson Diamond Mine at Mwadui in the Lake Province 


Victoria, centre of the cotton industry and headquarters of the rich Lake Province 
Then she will fly to Mwadui, and will see the Williamson Diamond Mine. After 
this she will go to Arusha, and there see many of the herds of elephants and buffaloes 
and various other wild animals in the neighbourhood. On October 18 she will drive 
to Moshi to open an agricultural show. Here, on the same day, she will bid fare¬ 
well to the people of Tanganyika and leave by air for Nairobi in Kenya. 
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The Emtm’s Table 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
OCTOBER 6.1956 

COLLECTORS AIL 

mothers and sisters know 
only too well, most boys 
develop a craze for collecting 
things of no apparent value. 
Their collections, hoarded in 
odd drawer and cupboard, 
include cherished bits of rusty 
wire, pebbles, toffee-papers, 
gadgets for purposes long for¬ 
gotten, and even decayed 
specimens once intended for a 
display of British beetles. 

This magpie habit of boys 
persists in the grown man too; 
a writer in The Times has told 
of auctioneers who are often 
asked to sell the strangest 
objects thus brought together. 

To the ladies, who have to 
keep homes tidy, this can all 
be very trying at times. But 
we doubt if they would really 
have it otherwise. In this, as 
in other things, the boy is 
father to the man. It’s just 
their way. 

PAT ON THE BACK 

IVTr. Wilfred Reid, the 
American golfer, has been 
spending a holiday in this 
country—his first since 1921— 
and has been highly impressed 
by the younger generation. 

“They’re so different from 
when last I was here,” he says. 
“They’ve stood up for my 
wife and myself, and generally 
been very polite. They’re 
oozing with health—and we 
haven’t seen one poorly 
dressed, and that’s something 
I couldn’t say back in the 
twenties.” 

In these days when we hear 
of so much criticism of young 
people, a pat on the back like 
this is most refreshing. 


TYPICALLY ENGLISH 
SPEAKING 

An American tourist stopped a 
^ boy wearing the uniform of 
the King’s School, Chester. 

“Stand still,” she commanded. 
“I must have a picture of a 
typical English schoolboy.” 

The boy did so, and the inci¬ 
dent was related by his mother 
when she told the Chester branch 
of the English Speaking Union 
of her experiences in this 
country. For the boy was the 
son of Colonel W. N. VVildrick, 
commanding officer of the 
U.S.A.F. base at Sealand. 

The Wildricks are leaving to 
return to their home in the, 
United States, and Mrs. 
Wildrick’s speech was at a fare¬ 
well lunch given in their honour. 



W E 


Just our cup of tea 

Te British are great tea- 
drinkers. Every man, 
woman, and child in this country 
consumes, on average, 9.6 lb. 
every year. But according to the 
Commonwealth Economic Com¬ 
mittee, we have lost the world’s 
tea-drinking championship to the 
Irish, whose yearly average is 
9.8 lb. 

The Irish brew has become as 
popular as Irish stew, and Mrs. 
Murphy must for ever be putting 
the kettle on. 


Scooter tourists 


Think on These Tilings 

'"There are some country 
-*■ churches where it is possible 
to look out of the windows and 
see the hills. 

To the Psalmist they spoke of 
God, for he wrote: “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” 

When we gaze at the hills they 
seem to speak of the solid per¬ 
manent things of life. To the 
Psalmist they told of God’s 
loving care which is always over 
all His children. The Psalmist 
spoke from his own experience. 
He knew that when he was in 
need, God gave him help. “My 
help,” he says, “cometh from 
the Lord.” 

One of the things we need in 
life is a sense of security. Our 
home helps to provide, us with 
this. But most of all we need 
the assurance of God’s love and 
help. What a difference it makes 
to remember that we are always 
in God’s hands, and that He 
knows and cares for us. 

O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Happiness consists not in pos¬ 
sessing much, but in being con¬ 
tent with what we possess. He 
who wants little always has 
enough. 



Two young South Africans, 
Clare Gooch and her sister 
Patricia, have recently com¬ 
pleted an 8000-mile camping 
tour across Europe on a scooter. 
They say that their trip has 
cost them less than £50 each. 

Man alone 

T adies everyhere will be 
amused to hear that cookery 
books and hints for housewives 
will be included in the small 
library which Sir Edmund 
Hillary and his fellow New Zea¬ 
land explorers will take to the 
Antarctic. And some of them 
will doubtless remark how 
strange it is that men have to 
brave the perils and rigours of 
the Far South before learning 
how to sew on a button, darn a 
sock, or cook a simple meal. 


T 


THEY SAY ... 

'T'he phenomenally wet season 
has suited moles, and this 
year they are bigger and stronger 
than ever. 

Southampton mole-catcher 

Tt has been a vintage year for 
- aspidistras—they love damp, 
gloomy conditions. 

Assistant Director 
, of Kew Gardens 

AI7e must hope that the air 
* v speed record will be broken 
soon, because we can’t wait for 
ever loitering around 1132 m.p.h. 
Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle 

T can drive pretty well, but even 
for me driving in towns is 
becoming more nerve-racking 
every day. 

Juan Fangio , 
champion racing driver 

T don’t know if you have tried 
to sing opera in your bath, 
but if you have, you know how 
pleasant it is, and it is because 
you have made such attempts 
that you appreciate opera more 
on the stage. The greatest pro¬ 
fessionals need to have some¬ 
thing of the amateur in them. 

Sir William O. Hutchison 



QUIZ CORNER 


1. What is the Blue Peter? t 

2. Where is Holland on the J 

map of England? I 

3. Who wrote 6500 hymns? % 

4. Which is the longest j 

British snake? $ 

5. What is the biggest trade 1 

union in this country? I 

6. Who is the oldest man t 

mentioned in the Old t 
Testament? | 

Answers on page 12 £ 


OUR HOMELAND 


The early 15-century post office 
at Painswick, Gloucestershire 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper, 
October 9,1926 

wenty-six motor-cars were 
entered the other day for a 
race of 1000 miles run without 
a drop of petrol—and every one 
of them succeeded! 

It looks as if the threatened 
failure of the supplies of petrol 
and paraffin need not mean very 
much. 

Two of the cars which took 
part in this French race were 
ordinary taxicabs, and they used 
a mixture of paraffin, alcohol, 
and a spirit distilled from saw¬ 
dust. Four of the cars ran on 
acetylene gas, which they actually 
made en route, Sixteen of the 
cars used gases generated from 
charcoal, and their success 
proved the point emphasised by 
French fuel experts that there is 
ample timber to provide motor- 
fuel even if all the oil-wells in 
the world ran dry. 


Out and About 

ID art of the stubble field has 
just been ploughed, and it 
looks darker than the rest. It is 
also more popular with the birds 
as we quickly see. 

Most noticeable are the neatly 
feathered finches' and lively 
starlings, and several curlews 
flew off just now. But soon we 
notice in the unploughed part of 
the field the little hedge-sparrow 
(which is not a sparrow at all), 
and the yellow bunting, usually 
called by its more popular name, 
the yellowhammer. 

Both probably prefer seeds to 
anything else, and in this un¬ 
ploughed part they find less com¬ 
petition for them. Where the 
plough has already turned the 
soil over the birds are getting a 
more substantial feed of insects, 
grubs, and worms, thus ridding 
the land of many pests. 

The hedge-sparrow’s dun 
plumage is dull beside the 
yellowhammer’s, but its subdued 
song is uncommonly musical, 
and may be heard as well in 
autumn as in spring. 

C. D, D. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

October 7 

June Allyson (1924). American 
film star. As a schoolgirl she 
had to wear 
a corrective 
brace be¬ 
cause of an 
injury to her 
back. But 
she taught 
herself to 
swim so well 
that she won 
a championship in New York. 
She also taught herself dancing 
by watching films and rehearsing 
the routines afterwards. 

October 8 

Sir Alfred Munnings, R.A. 
(1878). Famed for his paintings 
of horses, he has exhibited con¬ 
tinuously at the Royal Academy 
since he was 20, and was one of 
its outstanding Presidents. Ener¬ 
getically upholds traditional 
painting. 

October 9 

Lord Hailsham (1907). First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and 
formerly well known as Quintin 
Hogg, Conservative M.P. for 
Oxford. When his father’s death 
gave him his title and thus ex¬ 
cluded him from the Commons 
he appealed to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter for legislation to allow him 
to continue to sit. This proved 
impossible, but he was not ex¬ 
cluded from office. 

October 10 

Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1930). 
Norwegian explorer. He led 
an expedition 
across the 
interior of 
Greenland, 
and explored 
the Arctic 
Ocean. Or- 
g a n i s e d 
famine relief 
in Russia 
1921 - 1923 
and devised the Nansen Passport 
for stateless refugees. Awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

October 11 

Sir Bernard Partridge (1861- 
1945). Famous staff cartoonist 
of Punch. As a young man he 
was a designer of stained glass 
but joined Punch in 1891. Dur¬ 
ing the First World War his car¬ 
toons were a fine expression of 
the spirit of the'nation. 

October 12 

Edward VI (1537-1553). Son 
of Henry VIII and Jane 
. Seymour, he came to the throne 
when he was only nine. He was 
very precocious in learning and 
strongly religious, but his life 
was too brief for his reign to 
leave much impression on our 
history. 

October 13 

Wilfred Pickles (1904). Broad¬ 
caster and television celebrity. 
He first broadcast in Children’s 
Hour in 1927. His cheery “Have 
a Go ” programmes have made 
him popular in homes all over 
the country. 
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CAPTAIN OF THE 
PILGRIMS 

A lthouch three centuries have passed since the death of 
Myles Standish (October 3, 1656) the memory of this 
tough little man remains evergreen in the United States. His 
sword is among the relics of the Mayflower men preserved in 
Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, Massachusetts, and at Duxbury, not 
far off, there is a bronze statue of him standing aloft on a great 
shaft of granite. He is among the immortals. 


Myles Standish belonged to a 
distinguished Lancashire family, 
and story has it that he was embit¬ 
tered early in life by plans that 
threatened to rob him of his 
inheritance. But his early history 
is shadowy, and the story, though 
not without substance, is unimpor¬ 
tant. What we do know is that 
before he was 20 he had turned 
his back on his country and was 
serving as an officer with the 
English Army in the Netherlands, 
and that he fought against the 
Spaniards. 

OFF TO THE NEW WORLD' 

At the end of the wars he joined 
the community of Puritans that 
had settled at Leyden, and agreed 
to act as their military adviser. 
So it was that on September 6, 
1620, he was among the gallant 
company of Pilgrim Fathers who 
embarked in the Mayflower for a 
new home in the New World, 
where they would have freedom 
to worship in their own chosen 
way. There were 44 men, 19 
women, and 39 children on that 
little ship. 

The Pilgrims set sail from Ply¬ 
mouth, intending to settle in 
Virginia, but after a stormy cross¬ 
ing of the Atlantic they were 
forced to land on the shores of 
Massachusetts. 

They landed there, at Cape Cod, 
on November 11, surely the most 
ill-equipped band of pioneers that 
ever embarked on a great adven¬ 
ture. 

Selecting a site which they 
called New Plymouth, the colo¬ 
nisers set to work to build an 
encampment. But that first winter 
must have been a terrible ordeal. 
Surrounded by hostile Indians and 
lacking sufficient food or medical 
supplies, they suffered severely. 
Sickness set in, and many died, 
among them Standish’s wife. 

Without Myles Standish the 
little colony would surely have 
been wiped out. Unanimously 


chosen as their military leader, 
their Captain, he combined the 
gentleness of a nurse with the 
courage of a warrior. Certainly 
he had the necessary tact for deal¬ 
ing with Indians. He took pains 
to learn native dialects, and was 
thus able to make friends with 
various tribes. 

The Pilgrim colony not only 
survived, it began to flourish, and 
if one man more than any other 
was responsible, that man was 
Myles Standish. 

In 1628 Standish was back in 
England demanding proper trading 
facilities for the New Plymouth 
colony. He had mixed success, 
but he and his fellow pioneers 
battled on with such zeal that 
other settlers became jealous 
and continually harassed them. 
There were several skirmishes, for 
instance, with French and Dutch 
settlers. 

LITTLE CHIMNEY 

Eventually, the New Plymouth 
colony was allowed to settle down 
in comparative peace, and in the 
evening of his life Myles Standish 
built himself a house which he 
named Duxbury, after his Lan¬ 
cashire home. There, on October 
the third three centuries ago, he 
died. 

Military leader of the colony 
till the end of his days, Myles 
Standish occasionally served as 
assistant governor and, for a time, 
also as treasurer. They nicknamed 
him Little Chimney, because of 
his quick temper:—though his 
flare-ups were of short duration. 
But he was respected by everyone, 
and rightly so, for without him the 
great adventure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers might have come to 
naught. He never failed them. 

Little wonder that Longfellow 
and James Russell Lowell, too, 
paid tribute in verse to this great 
little man—Myles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth. 



Miniature racer 

This scaled-down model of a Cooper-Bristol racing car. was 
made for seven-year-old Colin Chase by a mechanic in his 
father’s garage in Brighton. Powered by a small two-stroke 
engine, it has a top speed of five miles an hour. 



Rooftop grandstand 

Four young spectators at a horse show see over the heads of 
the crowd from their car-roof grandstand. 


Rare plants 
from African 
mountains 

About 3000 plant specimens are 
on their way to this country from 
Nyasaland, which lies along the 
west and south shores of the great 
Lake Nyasa, 360 miles in length. 

The plants are being brought 
back by the four-man Cambridge 
University Expedition to the 
Mlanje mountains, of which the 
tallest peak is nearly 10,000 feet 
high and lies in the extreme south¬ 
east of the territory on the borders 
of Portuguese East Africa. 

Among the collection, the result 
of eight weeks’ exploration, are 
somt young Mlanje cedars. They 
were found between 7000 and 
9000 feet above sea level. Most 
will go to the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Botanical Gardens, but a few 
will be replanted in the open near 
Bournemouth, where it is hoped 
they will escape the frosts. For 
although they are high-altitude 
trees they come from the tropics. 

About 40 live bulbs and orchids 
were also collected while other 
plants have been pickled in a 
solution of methylated spirit and 
glycerine. 

HE DISTURBED A LEOPARD 

The leader of the expedition, 
Mr. Tom Whitmore, a botanist, 
disturbed a leopard while collect¬ 
ing specimens. Fortunately, it was 
in a retiring mood, and slunk off 
into the bush. Apart from this, 
little wild life was seen except 
monkeys and rabbits. 

The main purpose of the expedi¬ 
tion was to collect material which 
would help in making the first 
official catalogue of plants in the 
Rhodesian Federation, Portuguese 
East Africa, and Bechuanaland. It 
is thought that it will take between 
ten to 15 years to complete. 


ORANGES WITH THANKS 

Six young pupils at the Blind 
Institute in Melbourne who made 
sandbags to help in the battle 
against the Hoods in Northern 
Victoria had a wonderful surprise 
the other day. From a fruit farmer 
came two cases of oranges—and 
with them was this note: 

“Thank you, boys, from all of 
us. We do not forget it in a hurry. 
Expect two cases of oranges each 
year around this time." 


YANGTSE INCIDENT 

The name of the frigate 
Amethyst rang round the world 
seven years ago when she ran the 
gauntlet of Chinese Communist 
guns on the Yangtse River. It was 
on the night of July 30, 1949, that 
H.M.S. Amethyst slipped her 
moorings and, navigating in the 
dark without a pilot, managed to 
reach the open sea despite heavy 
fire. 

Now the epic story, under the 
title of Yangtse Incident, is being 
filmed and the Amethyst is moored 
at the mouth of the River Orwell, 
near Harwich, for location shoot¬ 
ing. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (12) 
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Sporting Flashbacks 

A HERO’S WELCOME WAS SlVEN TO 
F.LARZ , first home in the 

OLYMPIC MARATHON 
— ft. Louis, U.S.A. lqo4- 
THE REAL WINNER, J.T. HICKS, 
ENTERED THE stadium almost 
UNNOTICED. 

7HEN LASZ AbM/TTEb HE' 
WAS NOT THE WINNER AT ALL. 
HE HAb TRAVELLED ' 

II Miles BY CAR, 
which set him 
bom AHEAb OF 
THE PACK. 
TOILINS UNbER 
A BLISTER INS 
Sim ... 


The Hoax cost 
HIM DEAR. HE 
WAS SUSPENDED 
FOR LIFE. 




The FIRST TIME 

DANNY 

BLANCHFLOWER 

(NOW WITH TOTTENHAM) 
WAS CHOSEN TO PLAY 
Soccer for Ireland 
he heard the news 

AT HIS BARNSLEY 
HOME AT 5°/c ONTHE 
MORNING OF THE 
MATCH l\i. WALES )... 

HE MAbE THE 90 -MILE 
Journey to Wrexham by. 
TAXI ANb the fare was£ 2s 
— March, I950 



TELLS HIS THRILLING STORY 


ARAB SHEPHERD 
IN AUSTRALIA 

Mohamed Gered has returned to 
the pastures on the edge of the 
Sahara after an absence of three 
years in Australia. He has been 
learning more about sheep-breed¬ 
ing and wool-growing. 

There are half a million of the 
famous fat-tailed sheep feeding on 
the short grass between the sea¬ 
shore and the desert in Libya, and 
upon those precious animals that 
country is building hopes of a new 
woollen industry. 

With the help of a grant from 
the United Nations, Mohamed 
made his way to Brisbane. There 
he studied in the State Veterinary 
College, and later went to a big 
Australian sheep-station of 80,000 
acres. 

WARM WELCOME 
. For his second year Mohamed 
went to the Queensland Agricul¬ 
tural High School, where the young 
Australian farmers made him very 
welcome and took him off to visit 
their homes on the lonely sheep 
stations of Queensland. There he 
learned that the modern shepherd 
needs also to be an engineer, a 
motor-mechanic, and an efficient 
tractor-driver. 

So successful was this Arab 
shepherd in Australia that it was 
agreed that he should stay a third 
year, under the tuition of the 
Director of Sheep Husbandry in 
Queensland, studying the breeding 
of sheep, how various types of 
wool grow and what can be done 
to improve them. 

Back home after his long 
absence, Mohamed Gered now has 
a chance to apply all his new 
knowledge to helping his own 
country. 

OUTSIZE IN LAMPS 

The biggest electric light bulb 
ever made in this country has been 
produced for use in film studios. 
Developing 50,000 candle-power, 
this huge bulb is nearly four feet 
in circumference, and contains 
enough tungsten to make 20,000 
ordinary household lamps. 


FIGHTER ACE 

What did it feel like to make a 
tight turn in a Spitfire with an 
enemy fighter “on your tail”? 
“Johnnie” Johnson, top fighter 
ace of the last war, vividly tells 
us in his book: Wing Leader 
(Chatto & Windus, 15s.). 

“You tighten the turn. The Spit 
protests and shudders, and when 
the blood drains from your eyes 
you ‘grey-out.’ But you keep 
turning, for life itself is the stake. 
And now your blood feels like 
molten lead and runs from head 
to legs. You black-out! And you 
ease the turn to recover in a grey 
unreal world of spinning horizons 
. . . your opponent has gone— 
disappeared. You are completely 
alone in your,own bit of sky . . .” 

EARLY FLYING DAYS 

Group Captain J. E. Johnson, 
D.S.O. and 2 bars, D.F.C. and bar, 
recalls his early days in the Royal 
Air Force with great gusto. 
When he first entered a Spitfire 
he found the cockpit top narrow 
—he is a broad-shouldered man. 
“You’ll soon get used to it,” said 
the instructor. “Surprising how 
small you can get when one of 
those yellow-nosed brutes is on 
your tail. You'll keep your head 


down then! And get a stiff neck 
from looking behind. Otherwise 
you won’t last long!” 

“And with this boost to my 
morale,” writes Johnnie, “we 
pressed on with the lesson.” 

Of course he made beginner’s 
mistakes, damaging a Spitfire on 
landing at an airfield where he 
had been sent to deliver maps. 

“It was quite apparent you were 
going to prang,” remarked an 
immaculate officer, eyeing him 
coldly. “You were too high, too 
slow, not enough power, a poor 
approach . . . Don't you know 
the country’s short of Spitfires? 
What do you want here anyway?” 

TOP SCORF. 

But Johnnie Johnson was soon 
at home in a Spitfire, and his first 
victory came in 1941, when he 
brought down a German plane. 
And there were 37 more to come, 
the top score of any Allied fighter 
ace in the war. 

One of his strangest adventures 
was 1 over France in 1944, while he 
followed a lone Focke-Wulf that 
was flying very low up a river 
valley. Something made Johnnie 
look ahead of the other plane, and 
he saw some high-tension cables 
stretched across the valley right in 


his course. The enemy pilot flew 
under them—hoping the R.A.F. 
man, who was slightly above, 
would not see them and would hit 
them. In the nick of time the 
Englishman dived under the 
cables. And when the cunning 
German went into an easy turn 
to see what had happened, Johnnie 
cut across the arc of the turn and 
shot him down. 

MORTAL PERIL 

Group-Captain Johnson writes 
in an easy light-hearted manner 
that gives a reader the impression 
of being beside him—and in mortal 
peril—in the blue dome above 
the clouds. Also, without realising 
it, he reveals to us the character 
of a fine leader of men; brave, 
modest, humane. 

His book is commended in a 
foreword by Group Captain 
Douglas Bader, the famous legless 
ace, who was already a legend to 
him before they met and flew 
together. “Dear Johnnie,” Douglas 
Bader begins banteringly, “I did 
not know that you could read and 
write! In spite of what you say 
about me I think this is a splen¬ 
did book . . .” 

Thousands of air-minded young 
Britons will agree with him. 
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PAINTER OF THE 
WEATHER 

A good opportunity for studying 
the art of the great John Constable, 
who was born at East Bergholt, in 
Suffolk, 150 years ago, is pro¬ 
vided at the Bethnal Green 
Museum, London. On view there 
until the end of the year is an 
exhibition of sketches from the 
collection given to the South 
Kensington Museum by his 
daughter Isabel. 

The pictures—small oil-sketches, 
water-colours, and drawings—show 
the development of this great land¬ 
scape artist’s work. Examined in 
detail, they show something of 
what was in his mind at the time. 
For instance, a view of Hampstead, 
looking towards London, bears a 
note, “ 3 o’clock, very stormy 
afternoon and high wind.” Another 
has the comment, “ 12 to 2, looking 
east.” 

THE MILLER’S SON 

Constable, though little appre¬ 
ciated here till after his death in 
1837, was the finest of all painters 
of the English countryside as 
dominated, and often transformed, 
by the weather. That is why he 
notes the time of day, as affecting 
the light. He was a miller’s son, 
in the days when the production of 
flour depended on the windmill, 
and noticing the weather was part 
of his trade. 

After our experience of this last 
summer it is all the more interest¬ 
ing to realise that to Constable 
weather was neither good nor bad, 
but something living and always 
wonderful; not something above 
the scene, but an essential part of it. 


GOING FOR A SONG ? 

Granny’s Hielan’ Hame, a 
cottage at Embo, a village in 
Sutherlandshire, is up for sale. 

It was during a holiday at Embo 
that Thomas Macfarlane, an 
American composer, wrote the 
song which has become a top 
favourite with Scottish exiles all 
over the world. The cottage 
belonged to his mother-in-law. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (5) 



Starlight and Dick successfully scaled the 
prison wall, and found Jim and Warrigal 
waiting outside with horses. They reached 
the Hollow unpursued. There Jim gave 
Dick a letter which had been sent to their 
home by Kate Morrison, the girl to whom 
Dick had become engaged in Melbourne. 
She was highly indignant that he had turned 
out to be a robber, and threatened revenge. 


Now that the brothers were wanted by the police, 
they felt the only thing for them was to become 
bushrangers. With Dad and Starlight they planned 
to hold up a mail coach. They waited at the top 
of a hill up which the coach was coming slowly, 
the passengers walking behind to save the horses. 
They stopped it at the top, startling the horses, 
and as the passengers arrived. Starlight politely 
asked them to hand over their cash and valuables. 


Inside the coach were a girl and an 
elderly woman, who were strangers. 
The girl, her lips trembling, said that all 
she had in the world was the £5 her 
mother had given her to go to a situation 
in B owning. Starlight slipped more 
money into her purse and handed it back. 
“ Ladies,” he said, bowing gallantly, “ I 
wish you a pleasant journey.” 


Gold had been discovered at Turon, and Jim, 
Dick, and Starlight decided to go there in the 
hope of making fortunes by honest means. 
They felt sure no one would recognise them in 
the motley crowd of “ diggers ” swarming at 
Turon. Dad remained at the Hollow. The others 
staked claims and soon found gold. But Kate 
had also come—to run a hotel. One day, passing 
the diggings, she recognised her former fiance. 


Will Kate, resentful at the way Dick deceived her, give him away ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Ait inspector arrives from the 
Ministry of Education. Temple 
and Venables mistake his idehtity, 
while Jennings tells Mr. Wilkins 
that a police inspector is waiting 
to see him. 

19. Confusion below stairs 

'C'or some minutes the inspector 
sat in the staff room thumb¬ 
ing through the pages of the 
Historical Review. Then there was 
a knock at the door and a stockily 
built boy in a grey flannel suit 
came into the room.- 

“Good afternoon, young man. 
And what is your name?” Mr. 
Macready inquired. 

“Please, my name’s Temple. 
.Matron told me to find you and 
take you down to the basement.” 

“The basement.” Mr. Macready 
was puzzled. It was not the 
premises he had come to inspect. 
However! Doubtless the head¬ 
master would explain. 

With a light step he followed his 
guide along the corridor and down 
a flight of stairs. 

“It’s rather dark where the 
meters are,” Temple, informed 
him. “Have you got a torch?” 

“A torch? No, I certainly 
haven’t!” 

“I should have thought you’d 
have brought one with you if you 
have to do a lot of poking about 
in dark cupboards and places,” 
Temple observed as they reached 
the bottom of the stairs. 

The light was certainly dim and 
Mr. Macready peered into the 
surrounding gloom. “I say, are 
you quite sure you’re taking me 
the right way?” he demanded. “I 
cannot for the life of me under¬ 
stand why the headmaster should 
wish to receive me in the base¬ 
ment.” 

Outraged feelings 

“Oh, the Head’s not here!” 
Temple laughed at the absurdity 
of such an idea. “You’ll only find 
the meters around these parts. 
Matron said I was to bring you 
down and then leave you to find 
your own way up again.” 

Mr. Macready’s feelings were 
outraged. He was about to pro¬ 
test in the strongest possible terms 
when there was a pounding of feet 
on the staircase behind him and 
two more boys clattered down into 
the gloom. 

“Excuse me- Just a minute, 

please. Are you the inspector?” 
the' taller of the two asked 
anxiously. 

“I certainly am,” Mr. Macready 
replied curtly. 

“Ohgoodo! Well, I’ve brought 
you my diary so you can see for 
yourself how old I am. I know I 
look more, but that’s because I’m 
tall for my age! ” 

“Eh? What! I don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

A small pocket diary was thrust 
under the inspector’s nose and he 
found himself straining to read 


some badly scrawled jotting of 
personal memoranda. 

“There you are, you see. Just 
above where it says ‘ Size in 
collars—13,’” Venables said 
earnestly. “And Atkinson will 
back me up, won’t you, Atki?” 

The other boy nodded in assent. 
“He’s quite entitled to go for half 
price, really he is.” 

“What is all this?” Mr. Mac- 
ready demanded in blank bewilder¬ 
ment. “What’s going at half 
price? I don’t want any size 13 
collars at any price!” 

“I’m just showing you my diary 
because of the argument I had 
with one of your chaps on the 
bus yesterday,” Venables ex¬ 
plained. 

“I haven’t got any chaps—or 
any buses!” the visitor protested 
angrily. He handed back the book 
and said in tones of strong dis¬ 
approval: “Kindly stand out of 
my way. I haven’t the faintest 
idea what you’re talking about.” 

Further shock 

It was Venables’ turn to look 
surprised. “You haven’t? But 
you—er—you are the bus inspec¬ 
tor, aren’t you?” 

“Well, upon my soul!” Mr. 
Macready was rapidly losing the 
unruffled calm on which he prided 
himself so keenly. 

“You’ve got it all wrong, 
Venables!’’Temple broke in scath¬ 
ingly. “ This gentleman isn’t a bus 
inspector any more than I am.” 

Mr. Macready flashed a look of 
gratitude. “I’m glad somebody 
has a gleam of common sense,” he 
observed. 

“No, he’s the gas man!” 
Temple announced triumphantly. 
“He’s come to inspect the 
meters!” 

Mr. Macready reeled with shock 
and leaned heavily against the 
wall for support. “This is pre¬ 
posterous!” he said. “Have you 
boys taken leave of your senses? 
I insist upon seeing the head¬ 
master at once!” 

So saying, he turned and 
marched up the stairs with Temple, 
Venables, and Atkinson trailing 
behind him. The boys, too, seemed 
almost as bemused as their guest. 
If this stranger was not the man 
they assumed him to be, then who 
on earth was he? 

Mr Wilkins 9 turn 

When the inspector reached the 
top he glanced across the hall and 
saw, to his relief, a grown-up 
figure approaching. “Is this the 
headmaster?” he inquired. 

“No, that’s Mr. Wilkins, our 
Form master,” Temple informed 
him. 

“H’m. It’s about time one of 
the masters turned up,” Mr. 
Macready observed. 

There was a forced smile of 
welcome on Mr. Wilkins’ face as 
he advanced with hand out¬ 
stretched to greet his visitor. 


“Ah, good afternoon, inspector. 
My name is Wilkins. You—ah— 
you wish to see me, I believe.” 

“I certainly do. And I should 
like to receive an explanation 
of ...” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Mr. 
Wilkins broke in hurriedly as 
Temple and Atkinson edged a 
little closer to hear what was 
going on. “Run away, you boys,” 
he said impatiently. “I wish to 
speak to the inspector privately.” 

When the scuffle of juvenile 
footwear had died away Mr. 
Wilkins turned again to Mr. 
Macready. 

“I really must apologise for the 
little misunderstanding,” the master 
began. “ But after all, it’s the sort 
of thing that might happen to 
anyone, isn’t it? I assure you I 
had no idea I was breaking any 
regulations.” 

Had everyone taken leave of 
their senses? Mr. Macready won- 
.dered. It had been bad enough in 
the basement with those boys gib¬ 
bering at him, but this was even 
more of a shock! In a faint voice 
he queried: “What regulations, 
may I ask?” 

Explanation 

“The one that says you have to 
stop on the left-hand side on odd 
dates of the month and the other 
side on even dates. Of course, 
when you’re facing the Town Hall 
it means you must keep to the 
near side when it’s an even date 
and cross over to the off side when 
it’s odd. Or is it the other way 
round?” 

“What . . . What?” Mr. Mac- 
ready was out of his depth. 

“Well, what happened was that 
I thought yesterday was even, and 
of course it was odd.” Mr. 
Wilkins gave a little nervous 
laugh. “Silly of me, but there it 
is.” 

“I don’t follow. What was odd 
about yesterday?” 

“The date. I can show you in 
my diary.” 

Mr. Macready raised a restrain¬ 
ing hand. He had no wish to see 
any more diaries. In a daze of 
bewilderment he listened as Mr. 
Wilkins rambled on. 

“ I only left it for a few minutes, 
you know; and when I came back 
there was one of your chaps wait¬ 
ing for me.” 

Relief at last 

M. J. Macready, Esq., M.A. 
(Lond.), had reached the end of 
his tether. “This is fantastic! It 
doesn’t make sense! ” he cried. 
“Who are these chaps that every¬ 
body seems to think I have at my 
beck and call? Isn’t there anyone 
in this establishment who possesses 
a glimmering of sanity?” 

As though in answer to his plea, 
two more grown-up figures hove 
into sight. One of them the 
inspector recognised as the master 
whom he had met in the staff 
room. The other, an older man, 
hurried forward with the radiant 
smile and preferred handshake 
that had proved so misleading 
when Mr. Wilkins had adopted the 
same tactics. 

“How do you do, Mr. Mac- 
ready. I’m the headmaster,” Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes said pleasantly. 

The visitor looked at him with 
deep suspicion and asked: “You’re 
quite sure of that, I suppose? I 

Continued on page 11 



-KEU066S UUGH-RAISING 

DOOD-LrOONS 


How do you make a Dood-l-oon? Simple. Take the free coloured 
balloon you’ll find inside every Com Flakes packet—and use ink, 
paint or sticky paper to give it a face. Cut out its body from the 
back of the packet. 

6 different Dood-l-oons to collect—one free 
every time Mum buys Kellogg’s Com Flakes! 



GET THE WHOLE FAMILY! 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 81-141 years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate dateof examination. 
HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) mr.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 32), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
MMaaH ^ v ^ H ,Sloke>on-TreQt j 



SEND NOW!! 

I/- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 1 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD. 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 




Exciting, Entertaining, Educational 1 

Years of endless Fun 
SENT FOR 5/- 
SUPER M1NIC1NE 

The famous movie anti 
still projector' in one 
with 6 films and trans- 
- former. 300 exciting 
colo;ur .films. Cash 
105/- or 5/- deposit 

UKTcnmmnpn a nd 18 fortnightly 

MASTER BUILDER payments of 6/2. 
Build houses, castles. Post 2/6. 
bridges, ships, aero¬ 
planes, etc. Extra 
large polythene bricks. 

Most ingenious and 
versatile. Cash 29/- 
or SI- deposit and 8 
monthly payments of 
3/4. Post 2/-. 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept.C.N.I), ISI Drury Lane, Oldham, Lancs. 
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Send f op tftfs swas/t/p# fapfiw TOP/Pt 



Here is a grand bargain that no collector can afford to miss! Send only 
I/- today for this guaranteed unsorted collection of about 500 stamps, 
often containing scarce and unusual stamps. You may not get one of 
the stamps illustrated as they are guaranteed unsorted. The catalogue 
value of each lot is about 50/-. Just think—40 stamps for Id! 

WE GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION or your money will 
be refunded. This very valuable offer must be limited to one packet per 
applicant, and is to introduce our latest Approval Books. Don’t delay— 
send 1 /-today. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

Dept. C.N., 48 Aire Street, Goole, Yorks. 


The First Three 
Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

(our small island possession in South 
Atlantic) are extremely attractive large 4 
bi-coloured, pictorials with 3 different < 
island scenes. These superb MINT I 
stamps will be sent at once < 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!!; 

* to all genuine collectors requesting one of • 
my Discount Approval selections. I also 
give 50 Different stamps entirely free 
to purchasers, and there is a really 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 
customers. You will not regret writing 
to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/TDC), 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. < 

enclosing 2jd. stamp for postage, 

La. 


15 AUSTRALIA 
FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that 100 years 
ago FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
the Lady with the Lamp, started 
work in the Crimean War, which 
resulted in today's wonderful 
Nursing Service? 

That in commemoration, Australia has 
issued a stamp showing her and her 
famous Lamp? 

That we will give this and 14 other 
Australian Coramemoratives to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just ask to see 
our Superior Discount Approvals, enclosing 
2Jd. stamp for postage. 

WRITE TODAY—RIGHT AWAY 

for this exceptional-FREE GIFT. 

M. HUTCHINSON (20) 
BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


15 ZOOLOGICAL 


WITH “QUALITY” 
APPROVALS 


FREE 



OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Send 3d. for our Postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selections our 
speciality. IF you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP CLU B, ” 
Sub. 1/-. Approvals sent monthly. 
Quarterly Club gifts. (Postal 
Section Est. 1897 .) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 78), Canterbury, Kent 


BEGINNERS’ STAMP 

OUTFIT FREE! 

Contains Beginner’s Album; Watermark 
Detector; Transparent Envelopes; Stamp 
Hinges ; Perforation Gauge, etc., AND Handy 
Duplicate Wallet! 

ALL FREE to those who send 6d. postal order for postage and 
packing and ask to see a selection of our famous Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (DEPT. 12), 

,1 MANSFIELD PLACE - PERTH - SCOTLAND 

i Plasticine 9 for hours of fuu 

You can make all sorts of clever models 
in ‘ Plasticine the famous modelling 
material that has been used by boys 
and girls for over 50 years. 

‘Plasticine’ is now available in 
seventeen wonderful colours and is 
obtainable from stationers, stores 
and toyshops everywhere. 

‘ Plasticine' 

■ Regd. Trade Mark 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS MODELLING MATERIAL MADE ONLY BY HARBUTT’S 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET 

; Sole Manufacturer* 




OLYMPIC HOPES—4 

JUNE PAUL 


For June, Melbourne will be a 
second Olympic appearance. She 
was June Foulds at Helsinki four 
years ago and a member of the relay 
team which brought back a bronze 
medal. Then she married Olympic 
fencer Ramond Paul who is also to 
represent Britain again this year. 




June was 15 and still at 
school when she won the. 
Southern Counties 100 yards 
championship in the record 
time of II seconds. At 16, 
in the European Champion¬ 
ships, she was "last leg” in 
Britain’s relay team. Her 
most formidable opponent 
was the great Fanny Blankers- 
Koen ( Netherlands) but June 
hit the tape first in a 
magnificent race. 

Her fine record this 
year raises high hopes for 
Britain in the three events 
for which she is nominated— 
100 m., 200 m., and relay. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


J’he M.C.C. cricketers leave 
Southampton on Thursday for 
their South African tour. During 
their five-and-a-half months away 
from home, the players will travel 
about 21,000 miles. More than 
3000 miles will be covered by air, 
and another 5700 miles by train 
and motor coach, to fulfil their 22 
fixtures. These include five Test 
matches and eight four-day games 
against provincial teams. 

Best young swimmer 

Jan Black, 14-year-old schoolboy, 
from Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, has proved to be the 
best British junior swimmer of 
1956. In the national champion¬ 
ships he reached the final of all 
four events he entered, winning 
the butterfly and the 220-yards 
free-style titles, in addition to 
breaking two British junior records. 

Jean Harrower, New Barnet 
schoolgirl, is only 13, but she 
is one of England's brightest junior 
table tennis stars. Chosen recently 
for the junior international side, 
Jean is the youngest girl ever to 
win such, an honour, for Ann 
Haydon was 14 when she received 
her first international badge. Jean 
Harrower had already gained 
another record as the youngest 
player ever to compete in a full 
county match (Middlesex v. Surrey, 
last winter). Like Ann Haydon, 
Jean is the daughter of a former 
English international, for her 
father, Geoff Harrower, was a very 
well-known player a few years ago. 

Surrey’s new captain 

J>eter May, who captained 
England in the Test matches 
this summer, is to captain Surrey 
next season, following the retire¬ 
ment of Stuart Surridge. Alec 
Bedser is to be vice-captain, the 
first professional ever to be 
appointed to this position by 
Surrey. 


JJen Norris, who will represent 
Britain in the 10,000 metres 
at Melbourne, has collected nearly 
half his fare by his own efforts. At 
every meeting he has attended this 
year he has signed many auto¬ 
graphs—but always there has been 
a box or a plate beside him for 
contributions to the Olympic Fund. 
In this way he has “sold” his 
signature for nearly £200. 

After nearly a year’s work a 
referee’s international chart 
has-been published by the Football 
Association. It contains the 
answers to nearly all the questions 
that a referee is likely to have to 
answer. Printed in English, it will 
be sent to more than 80 countries 
and translated where necessary. 

Fit footballers * 

"yyiHEN the England Soccer team 
meet Ireland in Belfast this 
Saturday (Oct. 6) in Jhc first of this 
season’s internationals, they will 
have had the advantage of a three- 
day pre-match training at the 
Central Council of Physical 
Recreation Training Centre at 
Lilleshall, Shropshire. England’s 
players developed the idea after 
visiting the sports school at Bar- 
singhausen in Germany and asked 
for the same facilities to be 
arranged at Lilleshall. 

JjEN Kilby, trainer to the Hendon 
F.C., and a former player, has 
a busy time ahead. He is official 
masseur to the A.A.A., and as such 
he will be accompanying the 
British party to Melbourne for the 
Games. He is an occupational 
therapist at St. Bernard’s Hospital, 
Southall. 

Watford, the Third Division 
football club, have a most 
unusual, arrangement with their 
landlord. They pay no rent at all 
for their ground if the weekly 
attendance is under 10,000, but 
threepence per person over that. 
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RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled haodle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
II- stamps or P.O. 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
6,000 Revs. 

Per Min. 




9d- 

Post 3 d. 

OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4<L 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and. 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High ltd., Finchley, London. N.12 

FREE CHOICE 15 FREE STAMPS 

B.E. Commems.—Q. Eliz. Pictorials— 
Ed. VII issues—Flowers—Zoo—Maps— 
Children—Sports—European Pic¬ 
torials— Transport — C elebritie s — 
U.S. A. Commems.—Victories—Animals 
—Centenaries 

ONE of EACH kind, or 15 of ONE, or 3, 4, 
8 of 3 kinds, or any way you choose—sent 
Jrce to New Applicants for. Approvals sending 
4d. postage. 

J. B. MORTON (CP) 

182 Waller Road, London, S.E.14. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections "and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


TWO GIANT PARAGUAY FREE to 
everyone ordering one of these 

PACKETS 

IO diff. 

Zanzibar 1/6 
Gold Coast 1/- 
Trin.&Tob. 1/6 
25 diff. 
Ceylon 1/6 

Siam 1/9 

Bulgaria 9d. 

50 diff. 
Brazil 1/6 
Australia 1/9 
S. Africa 2/6 
lOO diff. 
Russia 3/6 
Hungary 1/6 
France 1/5 

200 diff. 

Belgium 3/6 
Germany 2/6 
China 2/6 

500 diff. 
Br.'Emp. 14/- 
Germany 10/- 
Chlna 10/- 

Postage 2£d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

B&ttstamps (B) 16KidderminaterRd,, Croydon, Sy. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept. CN ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N. 16 



/ Of 

AfOOTS 

Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTA 
COURSES 

are available specially written t 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


★ FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 

for children to 13J. 

■A COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

Short Revision Courses Available 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including: 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

_ SHORT STORY WRITING 

• WRITING FOR RADIO 4TV 

Thorough Preparation for 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, and 
Civil Service Examinations etc., 
COMMERCIAL ART 

--SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 

MERCER’S correspondence COLLEGE 

69 Wimpole Street, London, VY.I.ji 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses. 


Name,.... 

Address., 


If applicable 

Age of child. Date of exam.. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 
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SOLAR SYSTEM WITH 
FOUR SENS 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY' 


'J'he small constellation of the 
Lyre (dealt with in the C N of 
September 22) is worthy of fur¬ 
ther study, for it has other solar 
marvels to consider. Overhead in 
the evening, it is easily found with 
the aid of the bright star Vega; 
so, too, is Epsilon-in-Lyra. Though 
of only fourth magnitude this 
wonderful star will be readily 
spotted a little to the north-west 
of Vega. 

Epsilon may be identified 
beyond doubt because it may be 
seen by sharp eyes, or with low- 
power glasses, to be composed of 
two stars. 

A good astronomical telescope, 
however, will show that there are 
four suns, arranged in pairs. With 
still higher telescopic powers, six 
more starA may be glimpsed; some 
of these very faint stars may be 
only in the line-of-sight, not 
physically associated and actually 
far beyond the others. 

The four bright stars of this 
wonderful solar system, however, 
are known to be physically con¬ 
nected, the proof being that each 
pair are travelling together. At 


Above tlieir station 



Two hundred feet above busy 
Waterloo Station in London, Mr. 
Wilfred Green, of the Civil En¬ 
gineers’ department, inspects the 
frames of his beehive. Bees 
have been up there for three years. 


present they are moving in a 
north-east direction. 

One pair consists of stars of 4.6 
and 6.3 magnitude, and the other 
pair of 4.9 and 5.2. Each pair of 
suns revolves round a common 
centre of gravity between the 
pairs. So slow is their movement 
it has been estimated that each 
pair may take from 500 to 1000 
years to complete their orbits. 

Periodic increases in their light 
indicate that colossal eruptive out¬ 
bursts take place in the bigger of 
each pair of suns. These happen 
at intervals of only one hour and 
about 20 minutes in one pair of 
suns, and at intervals of about five 
hours in the other pair. 

These details are obtained from 
a spectroscopic analysis of the 
light from each sun; this makes it 
possible to find out the cause of 
the variations and where they 


occur. We may thus form some 
idea of the fiery fury and turmoil 
that is continually taking place on 
the surfaces of these great suns. 

They would certainly make life 
impossible on Earth were they as 
near as our Sun, but they are at 
a vast distance from us, the small¬ 
ness of their parallax indicating 
that they must be over 1000 light- 
years distant. 

Delta-in-Lyra, whose position is 
also indicated a little below Vega 
on the star-map in the CN of 
September 22, is another remark¬ 
able solar system. This has a great 
central sun with a bluish-white 
surface three times as hot as our 
Sun and enveloped in radiant 
helium. 

Delta has a much smaller 
planetary-type of sun revolving 
round it, at an average distance of 
about 25 million miles, in about 
88 days. 

APPROACH OF JUPITER 

Jupiter is now in the early 
morning sky, where it may be seen 
low in the south-east some way 
below the much more brilliant 
Venus. At present Jupiter rises 
about 4 a.m.—about two hours 
before the Sun—so there is plenty 
of time to find this far-off planet 
before the dawn dims it. 

As Jupiter will be rising about 
half-an-hour earlier each week, the 
planet will soon be seen higher in 
the sky and much nearer to 
Venus; it will be interesting to 
note their gradual approach during 
the next three weeks. G. F. M. 


Stamp news 

JJ’ew York and 50 other big 
American cities are using a 
postmark which says, “Pray for 
Peace.” 

'J’he six countries in the European 
Coal and Steel Community— 
France, Western Germany, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxem-' 
burg, and Italy—have each issued 
a stamp with the same basic 
design. They show the letters 
of Europa in the form of a build¬ 
ing under, construction. 

JJobert Burns’s portrait is on 
a new Russian stamp. 

J^ine creatures of the Adriatic 
seas are pictured on a hand¬ 
some new set of Yugoslav stamps. 

'J'he centenary of responsible 
government in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania is : 
marked by a new Australian issue. 


THRILLS GALORE 

Artificial sandstorms in the 
desert, a phantom speedway rider, 
adventures on Hadrian’s Wall, and 
a boomerang with a secret—these 
are but a sample of the excitement 
in the new Tiger Annual (7s. 6d.). 

Sport also has a prominent place 
in Tiger Annual—from water-polo 
to tractor-racing in Canada’s 
frozen North-West. Schoolboy 
fun is here, too, together with a 
liberal spread of picture stories, 
and many pages in colour. Alto¬ 
gether, it is a bumper gift book 
that every boy will welcome. 


YOUNGEST SILVERSMITH 
Although only 14, Paul Thomp¬ 
son, of Digswell, Hertfordshire, 
has been registered at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. He is thought to be the 
youngest qualified silversmith in 
Britain. 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 

. Continued from page 9 


mean, you’re not going to embark 
upon a muddle-headed rigmarole 
about my chaps, I hope?” 

The smile faded from the head¬ 
master’s face. “I beg your par¬ 
don?” he said. 

“I want to know what is going 
on,” continued Mr. Macready 
heatedly. “This really is the most 
extraordinary school I’ve ever 
been to. First I’m taken down to 
the cellars to admire the gas 
meters; then I’m set upon by some 
uncouth youth in a size thirteen 
collar who wants me to read his 
diary because it’s something to do 
with bus tickets! ” 

Mr. Pemberton-Oakes turned to 
his assistant and said: “This is 
most extraordinary. What has 
been happening, Wilkins?” 

“It’s no good talking to him ! 
He’s worse than all the boys put 
together,” Mr. Macready inter¬ 
posed with some feeling. “He 
thinks it’s odd he can’t stop on 
even days of the month in case 
he’s offside—or some such non¬ 
sense.” 

“Wilkins! What have you been 
saying?” 

“Nothing, Headmaster,” Mr. 
Wilkins defended himself. “I 
was just telling the police inspector 
why I parked my car on the 
wrong side of the road.” 

Gently Mr. Carter said; “But, 


Wilkins, Mr. Macready isn’t a 
police inspector. He’s from the 
Ministry of Education.” 

“Eh? What!” The Hall swam 
before Mr. Wilkins’ astonished 
eyes, and his hand shot to his 
mouth in sudden realisation. 
“Bless my soul! I—I—I’m terribly 
sorry. You must have thought I 
was—well, heaven knows what 
you must have thought.” 

“Quite, quite,” Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes interposed hurriedly. “Well, 
now, Mr. Macready, if you will 
come along to my study I’m sure 
we can straighten out the—ah— 
the little misunderstanding which 
attended your reception,” he said 
as he led his guest away. 

As a headmaster of long stand¬ 
ing, Mr. Pemberton-Oakes was 
well versed in the difficult art of 
pouring oil on troubled waters. 
On this occasion his efforts were 
quickly successful, for Mr. Mac- 
ready was not a man to take 
offence without cause. As soon as 
the circumstances had been 
explained, he was only too willing 
to take a light-hearted view of the 
- matter. 

Mr. Wilkins, on the other hand, 
was unable to see any gleam of 
humour in the situation. Thanks 
to Jennings and Darbishire. he had 
found himself in an awkward and 
embarrassing position. 

To be concluded next week ' 


For the FUN of it 



A thrilling race over 
Britain’s railways with 
miniature engines. 

“Incident” cards check or send you forward 
as you make your own winning route on a 
large stout mapboard. 2-6 players. 


ini 



LLLU 


V.H 


A game for 2-4 players, 
who try to “ Catch and 
Cap ” their opponents. 
As easy as ludo but much 
more exciting. 


This game is hilarious fun—and 
there’s no age limit, even child¬ 
ren of five can join in. Players 
collect their flounders by a throw 
of the dice and rob opponents of 
their catches. Ideal for child¬ 
ren’s parties. 


(FLOUNDERING 



Grand electrical quiz 
game, simple to operate 
and exciting to play. 
Questions are asked and 
if the answer is right on 
goes the light. Complete 
with 12 quiz cards, but 
without battery. 


12'11 



(TELL ME 


The queen of quiz games. Provides 
endless fun for children 8-15 and 
grown ups enjoy it too. Spin the 
wheel and roll out the questions 1 
Any number can play. 


6 '- 


Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply, write far address of nearest stockist to ; 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS, LTD. 

Dept. C, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
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JACKO AND CHIMP BUMP RIGHT INTO A JOB 


BEDTIME TALE 



SLIGHTLY CONFUSED 

J ^ gentleman was walking 
through the park one day 
when he saw a flower new to him. 
He asked the keeper what family 
it belonged to. The keeper looked 
at him a little suspiciously and 
said: “Don’t you know that all 
the flowers here belong to the 
Borough Council?” 

SPOT THE. . . 

pygmy shrew, as he hunts 
feverishly for food. He has an 
enormous appetite. In fact, he 
spends most of his life, par¬ 
ticularly a t 
night, seeking 
insects. 

Pygmy 
shrews 
resemble common shrews, being 
very much like tiny mice, with 
curved snouts—a sign of their 
relation to the mole. At one time 
these diminutive creatures were 
thought to be the young of the 
common shrew. 

The pygmy, only 2} inches long, 
is the smallest mammal in Britain. 

NO FLOWERS 

“J suppose Jones described his 
trip in his usual flowery lan¬ 
guage?” 

“He tried to, but I nipped it in 
the bud.” 



PARTY GAME 

Xhe players form two teams, each 
with a leader, who compiles a 
list of towns with the names of 
their countries. One leader calls 
to the first player in the other 
team the name of a town, and he 
or she has to respond with the 
country. Then the same thing is 
repeated for the other team- A 
point is recorded for each correct 
answer* and the team with the 
highest score when a halt is called 
is the winner. 

EYE RHYMES 

p HE endings to these lines look 
as if they should rhyme beauti¬ 
fully, hut read them aloud and 
you will find that they do not 
rhyme at all. They are what are 
called “ eye rhymes " and not the 
" ear rhymes ”, that help to make 
verse pleasing to us. 

Young Jim began to drive a 
plough, 

But thought the work was rather 
rough. 

When winter came he had - a 
cough. 

Said Jim: “I'll stay in t’kitchen 
warm, 

All cosy-like and free from harm. 
And help my mother make the 
dough!” 


POINT OF VIEW 

“Mv teacher's got the worst 
memory in the world.” 

“ You means he forgets every¬ 
thing?” 

“No. He remembers every¬ 
thing.” 

Making friends 



... .7 ■ - .: - : 

A happy picture from the Isle of 
Wight. C N reader Edwina 
Andrew with Koko the Chimp 
at Sandown Zoo. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY POETS 
"YY NOGBORBT R I ENR 
LARENTOFDSY 
N E N 

HYPSYBYLESCERE 
L E S H 

NOMJILNHOT 
MASILEWARKLEPH 
I S E A 

CATCH QUESTION 
What is that' which wc often 
return, yet never borrow? 

WHAT ARE THESE RIVERS? 
Xhf.se six little illustrations 
represent the names of six 
well-known rivers. Can you say 
what they are and also where they 
would be found? 



Answers to puzzles arc given 
in column 5 


SPOT THIS ANIMAL 
0ur first is found in donkey, but 
never found ^n bray; 

Our next is found in vixen, and 
also found in prey; 

Our third is found in kitten, but 
never found in paw; 

Our fourth is found in squirrel, 
and also found in store. 

Our whole is swift and nimble as 
it crosses stream and road, 

It shelters in the forest, but has no 
fixed abode. 

FIND THEM 

0an you find a wild animal in 
partridge, an Australian bird 
in mule, a rodent in martin, and a 
British bird in kangaroo? 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 En¬ 
closed in box. 5 Eggs. 8 Small 
island. 9 Fast. 11 Demonstrated. 
13 Printers’ measure. 14 Puzzle. 
16 Caesar was warned to “ Beware 

the- of March.” 17 Russian 

Czar. 19 Looks fixedly. 21 Ex¬ 
clamation. 23 Turns away. 
25 Trunk of a statue. 27 Ocean. 28 
Snake-like fish. 29 In what place ? 

READING DOWN. 1 Head- 
gear. 2 Ventilated. 3 Pebbles. 
4 Sediment. 5 Out of print. 
6 Strive for. 7 Administration. 
10 Regard with approval. 12 
Views. 15 Disinclined. 16 Angry. 
18 Flower. 20 Confess. 22 
Gardeners’ tool. 24 Stamped 
addressed envelope. 26 Rugby 
League. 


BUNCH OF FLOWERS 

Can you re-arrange their letters 
and identify them? 

NAME ONE. 

RUIN GAME. 

THE SUN—MY CHARM. 

LIT UP. 

LOVE IT. 

WORN PODS. 1 

MISSING MIDDLE 
Jf you insert the name of a well- 
known fish between these rows 
of letters you will have, reading 
down, six land creatures. 

A C E E C A 
S T K U W T 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

to 

7 

a 




< 4 ' 

IO 




ii 



11 




13 



n 





15 



(0 





17 


1 8* 




19 


20 





11 

n 


23 





24 

25 


2b 




27 



2? 




<24 






Answer next week 
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HUNTER COMES TO THE RESCUE 


'Jt was a pity that the first time 
Gip the puppy met Bunter the 
goat in the paddock, Bunter had 
just been stung on the nose by a 
wasp. For, being upset, Bunter 
put down his head and butted, 
instead of answering Gip’s how- 
do-you-do bark politely. 

Now, Gip’s master wanted him 
to play in the paddock each day; 
so he had put wire netting on the 
gate to keep him in, and also to 
stop Bunter opening the gate, as 
goats will. But Gip was so scared 
now, that he wriggled through a 
little hole in the hedge bordering 
the high road, and went down to 
the village. 

There, unfortunately, he made 
friends with a naughty dog who 
took him pheasant-chasing in the 
wood. 

This went on for several days, 
though, by now, Bunter had 
asked Gip to be friends. But Gip 
was still too scared. And because 
he always came back in time for 
his food, the farmer knew nothing 
about it. 

Then, one morning when Gip, 
ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. The blue flag with a white square in the 
centre, hoisted when a ship is about to sail. 

2. The south-eastern part of Lincolnshire, 
inland from the Wash. 

3. Charles Wesley, younger brother of John 
Wesley. 

4. The Grass snake. 

5. Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

6. Methuselah who lived to be 969 (Genesis ■ 
5. 27). 


was out, the farmer’s boy spotted 
the hole in the hedge, and mended 
it. 

Soon afterwards, Gip came 
racing back down the road pur¬ 
sued by the keeper’s dog, who 
had caught him chasing pheasants. 
And Gip was thinking: “ Anyway, 
he is too big to follow me 
through the hole in the paddock 
hedge!” 

Alas for Gip! Directly he saw 
the hole was mended he ran on 
towards the gate, hoping to jump 
it. 

But there stood Bunter, rubbing 
his horns on the gate post! 

Gip yelped in despair. Then, 
just at that moment, Bunter man¬ 
aged to undo the gate, and Gip 
slipped safely inside. 

The keeper’s dog tried to follow. 
But Bunter allowed no strangers 
in his paddock, and butted him 
till he ran off. 

Today Gip and Bunter are great 
friends, and Gip stays in the 
paddock. 

Jane Thornicroft 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Higgledy-piggledy poets. Robert Browning, 
Alfred Tennyson, Percy Bysshe Shelley, John 
Milton, William Shakespeare 
Catch Question. Thanks 

What are these rivers ? Niger—Africa, 

Darling—Australia, Volga—Russia, Ganges— 

India, Orange—Africa, Tiber—Italy 

Spot this animal. Deer 

Find them. Tiger, emu, rat. rook , . 

Bunch of flowers. Anemone, geranium, chry¬ 
santhemum, tulip, violet, snowdrop 
Missing middle. Salmon—ass, cat, elk, emu, 
cow, ant 



O VALTINEYS are among 
the brightest and happiest 
of children. They know that 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is a delicious, ap¬ 
petizing drink and make it a 
golden rule to drink this nourish¬ 
ing beverage every day. It is 
delightful with any meal and 
is a favourite bedtime drink 
with thousands of Ovaltineys. 
It helps to keep them strong and 
full of energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. You can 
join the League and. obtain your 
badge and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltiney songs) 
by sending a label from a tin of 
' Ovaltine ’ with your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London W.l. 

OVALTINE 

The Warid’s Most Popular 
Food Beverage 


1. Once owed his safety lo an oak-free? 


2. Is said lo have offered his kingdom 
for a horse? 


3. Prelended to hold 
back fhe waves? 



4. Was 

found in Prison, 
by a minsfrel? 



Turn this upside down to find the 
correct answers . 
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